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vacant face in the passing crowd. On the con- 
trary, every countenance displays a more than 
ordinary share of intelligence; a decidedly 
stupid physiognomy not be found in the 
town. Again, the range of intelligence seems 
to be fixed with pretty definite limits; there is 
no decided superiority, and there is no marked 
inferiority; a great genius appears to be as rare 
as a great fool. #As the faces pass, rapidly as 
the shadoty formg of Banquo’s glass, the im- 
pression of their intellectual sameness assumes 
the form of conviction, but at the same time 
seems to defy analysis. ‘There remains, how- 
ever, a picture in the mind of firmness and 
steadiness, without a single dash of enthusiasm 
—a spirit of determination and perseverance, 





MANCHESTER. 


Those who passed through Manchester on 
the coach in old times, retained in their memory 
a confused picture of enormous chimneys 
smoking like volcanoes, steam-engines and 
spinning-jennies clattering in factories that 
looked like prisons, suggesting to an excited 
imagination ideas of nameless torture inces- 
santly operating within their walls ; streets of 
warehouses, secured by shutters and bolts, as 
if an enemy was expected; and crowds hur- 
rying along, as if the storm had commenced, 
and their foes were in hard pursuit. ‘To these 
were usually added a murky atmosphere, a 
neglected pavement, and shops that seemed to 

resent ** a beggarly account of empty boxes.” 

Ahe town has of late been considerably | effort ip a new dix ; Moa vlan 

improved, both in the streets and shops, its| been written to explain the difference betw: 
external aspect is still far from favourable; it is|inventive talent and creafive genius: 
ever enveloped in clouds of smoke, the din of| would all: be rendered unnecessary, if we 
engines is incessant, and people hurry through | could paint the face of a mechanic of Man- 
the streets as if their neighbours had the plague, | chester. 
and the delay of exchanging salutations would; There appears, then, to result from the fac- 
expose them to infection. There are no sounds | tory system, judging merely from physiog- 
of mirth around ; the joyous laugh of childhood | nomy, an intellectual principle at once elevating 
is unheard; and the very few urchins to be|and leveling; and this produces sentiments of 
seen about, have a look of care and anxiety | equality snd independence, which render them- 
quite inconsistent with their early age. Unin-| selves very obvious in the manner and bearing 
viting as the externals are, there is no place so} both of the manufacturers and the operatives at 
deeply interesting when its interior life is ex-| Manchester. In no other place is there less of 
amined. Jt exhibits a system of social life| the air of patronage on one side, or presump- 
constructed on a wholly new principle—a prin-| tion on the other: insolence is quite as scarce 
ciple as yet vague and indefinite, but develop-| as servility. But though, from the mere ap- 
ing itself by its own spontaneous force, and| pearance of the streets, one would be led to 
daily producing results which no human fore-| imagine that the factory system had fixed the 
sight had anticipated, ; masters and the men in their respective places, 

The factory system, aggregating its thousands | yet when an inquirer enters into conversation 
and tens of thousands in one narrow district, | with them, he finds both an indefinite feeling 
creating immense towns where some years ago | that their relations are in some way or other 
there was not even a hamlet, disorganising all | still unsettled, and that some unknown change 
the relations between the lords and the occu-| must occur before all are in their proper places. 
pants of the soil, combining rapidity of move-| Chartism appears to be the natural result of this 
ment with. permanency of influence, is a new| feeling. If a chartist is asked, “* What good 
element of society, which cannot establish itself| the charter will effect?” his invariable answer 
without greatly ranging old institutions, cus-| is, that it will hasten fhe change; but of the 
toms, and opinions. is itself an innovation, precise nature of the change, he has never at- 
and a wondrously great one; it seems like a| tempted toform a conception. 
giant who sprung fully-formed from the earth} Strolling along the streets of Manchester, the 
into the midst of a crowd, and of course dis-| stranger may soon discover that, though: its 
commoded the whole assembly, while elbow-| growth is modern, its origin is very ancient; 
ing his way to the place he had resolved to| and his curiosity will probably be excited to 


ingenuity and contrivance, sharpened by being 
constantly exercised within narrow limits, but, 
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occupy. ‘This jostling of the giant is not very | 
pleasant to feel, but it is not unamusing to wit- 
ness; and therefore our readers will please to 
accompany us while we take a glance at his 








chester is, that every person he meets is in a 
hurry; the next is, that he does not see one 


unattended by excitement—and a power of 


for that reason, rendered imeapable of any i 







A, Tange 
viesv, in one of which s 
}may be sometimes seen_ kneading dough; 
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purpose of seeing how they have accommo- 
dated themselves to a condition of 
utterly unknown at the time of their fou 

m is one of the first objects to 

ich his is divected; and no 

is better calculated to show him the folly and 
mischief of applying to one state of society 
the regulations that were framed for another, 
and a v@y different condition of affairs. 

The visiter enters an open gateway into an 
unpaved desolate-looking yard, in which he sees 
some score of melancholy urchins, exhibiting 
the vacant listlessness which characterises those 
who cannot find employment either for mind or 
body. ‘The contrast to the faces witnessed in 
the street is absolutely startling. An ingenious 
German, who had a theory for every thing, 
suggested as a plausible explanation of the dif- 
ference, that the people of Manchester, from 
their intercourse with the East, had adopted 
the Mahomedan notion of the sanctity of idiotcy, 
and had founded this institution to prevent the 
race of moping idiots from becoming extinct. 
The conjecture has this much to be said in its 
favour, that the institution is very likely to 
answer such a purpose. 

Advancing through the court-yard to the 
ilding, y cellars the 
more filthy children 


Chetham College is celébfated for its brown 
bread ; it is not determined what proportion of 
the colouring matter depends on the mud and 
gravel. To the extreme right is a kind of cel- 
lar, badly lighted, and worse ventilated, which 
serves as one of the school-rooms. Some 
modern botanists have proposed to raise plants 
without air or light; the invention is not new 
—they were anticipated by ancient school- 
masters. It does not appear that the plan, 
however ingenious, is very successful. Visiters 
may with some little trouble catch a few of the 
specimens, and examine the ‘results of their 
training ; and if they can in Europe find greater 
specimens of crass ignorance, (to use Lord 
Brougham’s phrase,) they may forthwith offer 
their services to the British Museum, as the 
most ingenious discoverers of curiosities that 
ever existed. 

To the left of the building is a passage lead- 
ing to the library and museum, and to some 
handsome suites of apartments belonging to the 
officers of the college. The museum is usually 
exhibited by one of the boys, who chants the 
catalogue like a litany, and is himself the great- 
est curiosity in the collection. 

Now, can any reasonable man believe that 
such an institution as this, richly endowed for 
doing good, and perversely applied to effecting 
mischief, can be maintained among such an 
intelligent body as the artisans of Manchester, 
without creating a contempt and dislike for 


visit some of its antiquated institutions, for the* 
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ancient institutions? It would be strange in- 
deed if people reverenced antiquity, when the 
only ancient thing before their eyes was a 
nuisance. 

There is also a very rich grammar-school, 
admirably conducted as such, but remarkable 
for teaching every thing that is useless, and 
scarcely any thing that is useful, in Manches- 
ter. It is richly endowed’; portions of its accu- 
mulated wealth have been applied to founding 
exhibitions at the universities, ahd purchasing 
presentations of livings. It sends forth pupils 
mitiated in the mysteries of Greek prosody, 
. oe to correct Lord Brougham’s transla- 

1 of Demosthenes; many of them can tell 
the etotes of the heathen deities as cur- 
rectly as Hesiod, and recount their metamor- 
phoses as fluently as Ovid, But in Manchester, 

the construction of Greek verse is not so im- 

oe as the price of twist. It is dgubtful if 

irgil himself would be endured, ha he not 
the good fortune to have been translated by 

Cotton. 

The ancient institutions of Manchester are, 
in the present state of society, useless, or worse 
than useless ; they have ceased to belong to the 
town, and seem to be preserved as specimens 
of the system of civilisation which has fallen 
into oblivion. 

Quitting ancient for modern Manchester, the 
visiter’s first great object is to get admittance 
into a mill. ‘The owners are anxious to show 
every attention to visiters; and a very casual 
inspection will show that there is nothing 
which they should desire to conceal. When 
first a visiter enters, and sees the immense 
mass of machinery in motion, he naturally 
shudders with the apprehension of danger, and 
feels disposed to believe that the numberof 
accidents must be perfectly frightful. - It is not 

.until his eye has caught the uniformity and 
~ regulatity of all the. movements, that he dis- 

covers his apprehensions to be groundless. 
The most dangerous parts of the machinery 
are protected by boxes; and the operatives 
must exhibit dullness equal to that of the 
Chetham students, or still greater stupidity, if 
such be possible, to incur any real danger. 
There is also a constant care and supervision, 
which the owners must exercise for their own 
sake. ‘Though manufacturers may not be phi- 
lanthropists, they are not downright idiots ; if 
they will not protect the lives of their work- 
men, they will at least look after their own 
machinery. Accidents are very expensive ; 
and though humanity may be disregarded 
when it involves outlay, we rarely see it ne- 
glected when it produces a saving. 

A visiter is generally surprised to find that 
the inmates of a factory. look both healjhy and 
cheerful. Inquiries further confirm the impres- 
sion ‘that their labour is not unwholesome. 
Tested by the standards of size, weight and 
strength, the factory children are rather above 
the average of children in agricultural districts ; 
and the tables of mortality-give an average 

. duration of life in the manufacturing towns 
which does not differ materially from the rest 
of the country. 

There are but two processes in the cotton 
manufacture which we should regard as un- 
wholesome, batling and gassing. The former, 
cleaning the cotton by beating it with canes, is 
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now rarely. used. ‘The latter, passing the thread 





is not disliked by the operatives themselves ; 


and those who were interrogated on the sub- 
ject, declared that it produced no incon- 


venience. 


A more difficult subject of inquiry is the state 
of morals produced by the factory system ; for 
it is abundantly evident that a system so pecu- 
liar in its forms, creating such fixed habits of 
life, and interfering so much with all the do- 
mestic relations, must produce a very peculiar 
It will 
not be necessary at present to enter into minute 
details on the subject ; we shall only note some 

CIrcunistances. 


effect on public and private morals. 


of the most 


where is the operation of physical and ma- 
terial causes on the moral condition so apparent 


as in a factory. The arrangementof the rooms, 


the position of the staircases, and the minor 
details for insuring cleanliness, &c., are each 
and all influential in the highest degree on the 
‘© A badly con- 


conduct of the operatives. 
structed mill must be a badly conducted mill,” 


is an aphorism rife in Manchester. It requires 


very little labour to obtain evidence of its truth. 
The separation of the sexes during the hours 


of work is not desirable; om the contrary, it 
f pernicious ten- 
dency. The presence of men aets as a restraint 
on women; the-presence of women acts as a 


has been found to have a véry 


restraint upon men. Employers are deeply 


interested in protecting morality. Vice, of 


whatever kind or degree, produces injurious 
derangements throughout the factory, which 
lead to great waste and loss of capital. Finally, 


the operatives themselves, in their several rela- 


tions of husbands, fathers, and brothers, have 
established a far more rigid etiquette in social 
intercourse, especially between young persons 


Of both sexes, than is usual among a rural 


population. 


NAPLES—POMPEII—BALE. 


From Patchwork, @ recent publication by Basil Hall. 


It was quite dark on the 23d of September, 


when we entered Naples, but the noise and 


bustle in the streets was so great that we 
thought there must be some popular tumult; 
and so, in fact, there was, but it was the tumult 
of every evening. On each side of the well- 
lighted street were ranged stalls, fruit, and iced 
water-stands, coffee-houses innumerable, and 


an endless variety of little shops, most of them: 


ornamented with festoons of flowers and leaves, 
or with showy draperies, and all illuminated. 
The whole population appeared to be in the 
streets, and as every mortal seemed to be en- 
gaged in some business or pleasure, and was 
talking at the full stretch of his or her voice, 
the noise as we advanced slowly through the 
crowd—for there were no foot-pavements— 
became quite stunning. Nothing, indeed, 
which we had seen since leaving England had 
given us the smallest preparation for Naples. 
The noisiest and gayest region of Paris, the 
Palais Royal, is a model of tranquility and 
decorum compared to Naples—while Rome, 
at the correspondent hour, is as still as the 
grave. At Venice there is certainly a merry 
sight in the evening round the Place of St. 



























Mark, but nothing at all/Jike the uproarious 
Abrough a gas flame to take off the rough fibres, 


merriment of Naples. : 

During the afternoon we had caught a sight 
of Vesuvius, ejecting puffs of smoke at inter- 
vals; but as soon as it became dark, we dis- 
covered that along with the smoke a burst of 
flame, or rather of heat, for I believe there is 
no flame—and a magnificent jet of red-hot 
stones, rose to a vast height above the cone, 
once in every five minutes. 

* * *€ * * * * 

The first visit to Pompeii must form an era 
in every one’s life, be his experience great or™ 
small, be he a classical scholar or an ignorant 
sea-captain, be he possessed of imagination or 

-a fancy as flat as a pancake, The guide 
carried me first to a great amphitheatre, and 
then to some temples and forums. All these 
produced but a feeble impression, for I had 
seen such, and finer, before. But] never shall 
forget the sensation I experienced on entering 
the streets of the desolate city. 

In other places yuu are obliged to search for 
objects of interest, and to hunt among familiar 
scenes for curious exceptions. At Pompeii 
every thing is curious, and even those things 
which are similar to objects with which we are 
acquainted elsewhere, possess an interest on 
that very account. Generally speaking, the 
effect of time is to wear out the impression of 
any given epoch, and it requires laborious re- 
search to determine what did and what did not 
exist at the period in question; but here the 
impress of time has been stereotyped, and we 
have, not one or two things, but every thing 
exactly as it was stamped upwards of seven- 
teen centuries ago. Sir William Gell very 
wittily and neatly calls Pompeii a ‘ potted 
town ;”’ a description, by-the-by, which would 
apply rather more correctly to Herculaneum 
than to Pompeii, inasmuch as Herculaneum 
was covered up, and, as it were, absorbed in a 
fluid mass of trachyte and tufa, which, on cool- 
ing down, became hard; whereas Pompeii 
was merely enveloped in a cloak, and in some 
places a very thin cloak, of ashes. 

The roofs of the houses are gone, and so 
are the people: but as every thing else re- 
mains, or almost every thing else, just as it 
existed at the moment of the whole being her- 
metically sealed by the volcano, there is an air 
of authenticity about the whole scene which 
contra-distinguishes Pompeii from every other 
place in the world. It is a singular pleasure to 
most people to light upon spots totally dissimi- 
lar to what they have seen before. I remember 
feeling this very strongly the first time I landed 
on a tropical island, the first time I attended 
the court of a native prince in India, the first 
time I saw a Chinese junk, and so on; but on 
no occasion have I felt more completely car- 
ried away from the ordinary world in which 
we live, than at Pompeii, and though I have 
beheld far more varied, brilliant, and, upon the 
whole, more pleasing and wonderful scenes, I 
can safely say that none‘nearly so curious has 
ever met my observation. Pompeii, however, 
is about as difficult to describe as a piece of 
music; the one must be heard, the other be 
seen, to be either understood or enjoyed all 
that any description, therefore, can hope to 


accomplish is to tempt others to ge thither. 
Probably the most ordinary 


ings are the 








ee 


most interesting. ‘The little rooms which we 
see were actually inhabited, just as they now 
remain, by the Romans of ‘the first century of 
our era; the pictures on the walls are the iden- 
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inferred must have been a milkman’s. 


379 


The | existence in our fancy’s memory, so to speak, 


paintings on the walls need not be described, ag | as any true places we have either seen or heard 


they are now well known to the public, through 
the mediumy of the late Sir William Gell’s faith- 


tical pictures they looked upon; the tables of| ful representations, which were all made on the 


marble are those at which they sat, on the very 
marble sofas we now see. Over the doors we 
see the real names of the owners who lived in 
the houses, and who moved about onghe same 
pavements which we now tread, and may have 
slipped their fect into the same wheel-tracks 
into which our feet are apt to slip while we are 
gaping about us. ‘The freshness of every 
thing, the total absence of all modern admix- 
ture. and i 

ments, seal most it the town 18 Still 
possessed and inhabited by its ancient tenants ; 
so that on turning the corners of the streets, 
or groping among the passages of a house, we 
half expect to meet the proprietor. 

I have alluded to the wheel tracks which are 
deeply cut in the stone pavement ; but these are 
not the only marks of actual use which strike 
the eye every where. ‘The stepping-stones at 
the doors, for example, are mostly worn down 
by the feet, and the sides of the wells are 
deeply cut with the bucket-ropes, -It is very 
remarkable that even the narrowest stfeets of 
Pompeii are furnished with commodious raised 
pavements for the foot-passenger—trottoirs, as 
they are called in French. And this reminds 
me of an odd jumble of circumstances. ‘The 
French have the word for the thing, but not the 
thing itself, while we in England have the thing 
but not the word, which obliges us to use the 
compound expression foot-pavement. What 
is perhaps still more curious, the Italians, in 
process of time, instead of improving, have 
gone backwards, in this matter; for Pompeii, 
which must be upwards of two thousand years 
old, is far better off for trottoirs than any modern 
town in Italy! It may be mentioned, also, that 
at the crossings in the streets of Pompeii, a line 
of stepping-stones, six or eight inches high, is 
always placed, a contrivance for the accommo- 
dation of foot-passengers which I never saw in 
any other part of the world. 

In a baker’s shop we found three-corn mills, 
each formed of a solid cone of lava, with its 
apex upwards, surmounted by another stone, 
the under part of which was hollowed out so 
as to fit the first mentioned cone, and the upper 
part into a hollow cone, or hopper, for the 
grain. ‘The internal form of the upper stone 
was exactly that of an hour-glass. ‘The oven 
resembled so exactly those of the present day, 
that I thought at first it must be a modern 
work. The chimney rose over the front: and 
I mention this because it was the only chimney 
we saw in the place. In another house; we 
saw a pile of mortar evidently prepared by the 
ancient Roman masons for some work in the 
neighbourhood. In most of the houses in one 
of the streets there stood great jars, probably 
for holding wine. On these the maker's name 
was stamped in letters as good as those of any 
modern printing ; which renders it quite won- 
derful how that art should not have divulged 
itself till more than a thousand years after- 
wards. Under one of the names was stamped 
the word ‘ Liberalis.”. In a pretty little shop 
stood a small, elegant jar, which, from the 
sculptured sign of a she-goat over the door, we 


spot with the camera lucida, as Sir William 
himself told me. The floors of most of the 
rooms consist of a rude kind of mosaic-work, 
the dimensions of each apartment being about 
fourteen feet square. In the larger houses, the 
rooms are built round a square court, or patio, 
as it is called in Spain, from whence alone their 
light appears to have bee derived by the door- 
way—thus we are left to. conjecture that the 


inhabitants must merely have slept in these 
apartments, wand used We -covercd courw fr 


dining and sitting in. 

The dead silence which reigns in Pompeii 
in the midst of so much that is generally con- 
nected with bustle and noise, and the total 
absence of a single inhabitant where every 
thing appears adapted to life, are wonderfully 
impressive, and cause a feeling of melancholy 
curiosity, which is notsoon shaken off. As 
we stray through the ancient city, we involun- 
tarily ask the questions, Where are all.the 
people who seem to have been here even now? 
Where are the @arts and carriages which have 
driven so recently over these streets? why is 
every thing so still? Reason and history give 
an answer; but the imagination, unsatisfied, 
perpetually recurs to the same questions, as 
new proofs of what seems recent occupation 
strike the senses. We know that the in- 
habitants were all suddenly buried alive more 
than 1700 years ago, and that the town has not 
been inhabited since. But when we wander 
either among the streets or examine the houses 
within, and discover at every turn so many 
traces of man’s handiwork, apparently of only 
a few days’, or, it may be, a few hours’ date, 
the will is puzzled, and the senses confused, 
while the imagination, inflamed by such a 
crowd of exciting associations, scarcely knows 
how to adjust itself, or how to enjoy, with any 
moderation, a feast differing entirely from every 
thing which is to be seen in any other part of 
the world. 

On the day following that on which we 
visited Pompeii, we made an excursion to 
Baiz, a scene of a different order, but not less 
interesting in its way, though to enjoy it fully 
a much more extensive acquaintance with the 
classics is requisite than I, alas! possessed. 
Bat even a person not well versed in those 
matters may catch, as he goes along, a certain 
portion of the enthusiasm which by right be- 
longs only to the initiated, and a thousand 
school-boy recollections, long dormant, are 
suddenly awakened by the mere mention of 
such names as crowd one’s path in visiting the 
environs of Naples. Who, for example,.could 
remain unmoved while the Lake Avernus, the 
Tartarus of Virgil, was pointed out to him, or 
the Lucrine Lake, or Acheron, or Cocytus, or 
Styx? Who could wander without a strange 
sensation of delight amongst the Elysian 
Fields, or enter the grotto of the Cumzan 
Sibyl without some of his classical tastes being 
revived ? 

It signifies nothing to say that these localities 
are mere unsubstantial imaginations of the 
poets; for they have to the full as decided an 





| 





of. Besides which there is every reason to 
suppose that these are the identical spots which 
the poets had in their eye when they wrote, 
It is clear from other circumstances that Virgil, 
for instance, knew the ground about Baie inti- 
mately; and as he found it thickly set with 


purpose, married them to immortal verse in his 
Eneid, and by adhering to the truth of nature 
in his descriptions of the scenery, gaye net 
only consistency and harmony to the weol 
icture, but that appearance of probability te 
the wildes: fictions which it is the peculiar pro- 
vince of high genius to impart to whatever it 
chooses to create. He did more: he gave per- 
manent interest and universal extension to 
scenes and circumstances heretofore confined 
to one spot, and known only to one set of peo- 
ple, but which have now become the enduring 
property of mankind at large. ‘Their charm is 
more fully shared, no doubt, by the learned, 
but much of it is also spread among the un- 
learned ; and thus, from its simplicity and truth 
to nature, it is appreciated by many to whom 
circumstances have denied the higher enjoy- 
ment of tasting the original inspiration at its 
fountain: head. 


—a 
TO FARMERS AND GUNNERS. 


It was with feelings of real satisfaction that 
I observed in a weekly paper, that ninety-five 
farmers in. Byberry and Moreland townships, 
Montgomery county, had resolved to proteet 
their farms from the inroads of gunners, and 
to prosecute to the utmost extent of the law 
such as were found trespassing with gun and 
dog. 

This is the first combined movement I have 
heard of, destined to check or put a stop to an 
evil of so growing and injurious a tendency. 
For years have | heard it asserted by aged 
farmers, that the cause of the yearly increase 
of the grub worm, the -caterpillar, and almost 
every kind of tree insect, and the consequent 
destruction of fruit trees, was owing to the 
extermination of the birds; and it is fresh in 
the memory of us all, the apprehensions enter- 
tained in this immediate neighbourhood for the 
corn crops within a few months; whole fields 
of sprouting corn having been clipped as with 
a knife by the grub. Indeed, it is a well known 
faet, that to such an alarming extent has this 
evil grown that there is hardly a field, road or 
wood within fifteen miles of our city that does 
not resound morning, noon and evening with 
the continued report of guns. The first day 
of the week is not free from this annoyance. 
Now is the time they are about commencing, 
and an unceasing hunt is kept up till late in the 
winter. ‘The consequence is, the country is 
becoming cleared of the blackbird, the robin, 
the jay, the woodpecker, and indeed of almost 
all other of the feathered tribes that used to keep 
alive the meadow, the valley and the wood with 
their harmonious warblings, whilst their natu- 
ral prey,’ insects of all kinds, are alarmingly on 
the increase. Why is it that so many orchards, 
both young and old, now yield searcely half 
their accustomed quantity of fruit? Garden 


legendary fables antl local superstitions, he 
boldly appropriated such of these as suited his’ 


. 
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few more such examples, and this evil will be} We have before us a small duodecimo vo- 
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that is quite startling. It seems as if the seeds 


are scarcely put in the ground (only just cleared 
plaints of the falling of unripe fruit, mildew and of snow) on their aia sisoots bagi to ap- 


blasting of trees, vegetables withering up be- pear; in a few days they have attained a con- 
fore coming to maturity, and the cause is inno- siderable height; in a few weeks they are 
cently laid upon the climate, ‘ the climate has 1eady for the sickle. On revisiting the place 
changed,”’ say they, Idiots! The climate is after the lapse of a night during the height of a 
the same blessed climate that heaven has ever northern summer, it is difficult to believe it to 
blessed unworthy’ mortals with, and the rains 
fall as they have fallen for centuries, upon the the cultivated parts changed, in what appears 
just and upon the unjust; but the cause is so brief a period. 

aa — I am convincéd in my own mind | 

f at, and I unhesitatingly pronounce it to be) oa : 

16 Extermination of cota’ tribe, which, | The Perpetual fo s¢.—A Parisian florist has 
for well parpone, war givn by tou aveeeie producing nex hyd ee fom 
tiful Providence to man, to fylfil their part-in ans ene, oe 
the gfeat order of nature. 5 7 tig la es i Bi Ae 


1 panpose: 10 recur to.this subject agnin—a} pollen of some damask and hybrid China roses, 


subject of far more importance in its effects . eet is eee ee ee 


us all than we can at first sight conceive. Mean-| "ight i ee ee 


Als Ath ad, sales Gecimtes eeaind alll, |224 is further enriched with a powerful fra- 
far and near, to meet together to resolve upon a ee re 
concert of action to prosecute to the utmost 
extent of the law such persons as set foot upon} 
their premises with a gun. They have no 
more right on your farm than they have in 
your house; your time .or expense is triflin : : 2a 
when io with the Seumaieten of oA ; We have given space to-day for a commu- 
ing so great a nuisance. Let the noble exam-|Mication under the signature of .2ntipas, the 
ple of the farmers of Byberry and Moreland | S¥bject of which we are sensible should al- 
be followed. in our neighbourhood, and let the | ¥2¥§ be approached with delicacy and deferen- 
matter be early brought under the: notice of the| “al circumspection. ‘The writer, however, (a 
Agricultural Society. In a neighbouring county | Worthy member of a neighbouring Yearly 
of New Jersey, the farmers are waking to a Meeting,) has presented his views in a manner 
sense of the importance of preserving the |8° bland—so entirely exempt from harshness, 
feathered creation of all sorts, and three Phi-|that none may reasonably take offence, while 
ladelphia gentlemen were quite recently taken| ‘he admonitory hints, sound and salutary as 
up, with their guns in their hands, carried some | we consider them, may not be found altogether 
eight miles before a justice of the peace, and|°Ut of place. 

fined thirty dollars each. for trespassing! A a 


vegetables too, in many sections of the country, 
are similarly affected. I hear constant com- 
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found rapidly to abate: AN AcricuLturist. j|lume recently published by ‘Turner and Fisher, 
Ledger. \of this city, which, so far as we are compe- 
— tent to determine, may safely be welcomed as 
Rapid Vegetation in the North of Europe.|an important addition to the means of element- 
—The difference between the vegetation of|ary instruction in natural science, It treats of 
Norway and of Scotland is, indeed, very re-| physiology and animal mechanism, under the 
markable, and cannot help striking the most/title of “ First Book of Natural History, pre- 
cursory observer. In some respects, it may| pared for the use of Schools and Colleges.” 
depend on causes beyond our ken ; at the same| By W. 8, Ruschenberger, M. D. “The work 
time, much of the former’s apparent superiori-|is highly recommended by a large number of 
ty may be explained by considerations derived| distinguished literary and scientific men—pro- 
from its very excess of northern-latitude. The|fessors, physicians, teachers and others. From 
Norwegian winter is long and severe; but|one of these testimonials we cite a passage ex- 
then many seeds do not require to be sown| pressive of our own sentiments, in preference 
until the spring ; while many plants and trees| to any words.of our own. — 
are so protected by nature as to suffer little| _‘‘ lt supplies a want which I have no doubt 
from cold, during a period of suspended germi-| many other teachers, besides myself, have felt 
nation, similar to the hybernation of animals in|in our schools. ‘There is certainly no subject 
the same climate. Again, the summer is, alas !|[of a scientific nature | mote deserving the at- 
very brief, if we reckon the number of days| tention of the juvenile mind than the structure 
from the last of the-previous to the first frost of of these bodies, which we bear about with us, 
the succeeding winter; for we cannot talk of|and upon the proper and healthy condition of 
springs or autumns in this latitude. But then,| which, our happiness in this world so much 
each day. may be always counted as double, |depends. My impressions are, that the work 
since for three months the sun shines uninter-|in question is suitable for school instruction. 
ruptedly, with oblique, but still very powerful, | [t appears to be well-arranged, and concise in 
rays upon the earth, which thus has scarcely |expression—two qualities of essential import- 
time to cool. This, added to the fact, that the | ance in a school-book.”’ 
energies of vegetation had never been weakened| - The work is illustrated with six plates, ac- 
by the occasional deceptive warmth of our win-|companied by explanations, representing the 
ters, and perhaps also to the fertilising effects | organs of circulation, of respiration, of diges- 
of thawing snow, causes a rapidity of growth/tion, the teeth, organs of hearing, the nervous 


_be the same spot, so totally are the features of 













system, organs of sense, and organs of mo- 
ton. : 


SELECT. SCHOOLS. 

The Boys’ School in the new building on 
Cherry, between Eighth and Ninth streets, 
and Girls’ School on James’ street, will open 
on Second day next, the 30th instant, 

8th mo. 28th. 


FRIENDS’ INFANT SCHOOL. 

This institution, under the care of the 
‘School Association of Women Friends,” 
will re-open at the usual place, James’ street, 
near Sixth, on Second day, the 30th instant. 

Ne De Pie Assuctatiun has concluded to 
receive pupils by the quarter instead of term. 
Philadelphia, 8th mo. 21st, 1841. 


WANTED—A middle aged man and his wife, 
to superintend and conduct the Manual Labour 
Institute for Coloured Youth, to commence 
the Ist of Fourth month, 1842. The farm on 
which the institute is located is seven miles 
north of Philadelphia, on the Willow Grove 
turnpike, and contains about 133 acres. The 
pupils are to be instructed in a good English 
education, in agriculture, gardening, &c. ‘To 
one well qualified, and concerned to promote 
the objects of the institute, a suitable compen- 
sation will be given: -Application to be made 
to Blakey Sharpless, No. 50 north Fourth 
street. John Elliott, No. 242 Race street, or 
Marmaduke C. Cope, No. 286 Filbert street. 

Also for the same concern—employment 
would be given to a middle aged female, capa- 
ble of attending to the literary instruction of 
eight or ten boys, and take part in the domes- 
tic management and care of their clothes, &c. 
Apply as above. 


Diep, at her residence in East Whiteland township, 
Chester county, of pulmonary disease, on the twenty. 
seventh of Sixth month last, Janz Matty, an elder and 
member of Goshen Monthly Meeting, in the fifty-sixth 
year of her age. ‘Near her close, she said the time had 
nearly come, and supplicated that the work might be 
cut short in righteousness, which was mercifully grant- 
ed. On being asked if she was willing to go, she re- 
plied, that there was nothing in her way. Thus giving 
evidence fo those around her, that she had not followed 
cunningly devised fables, but living and substantial 
truths. 

—, on the 30th ult., at her residence in New Car- 
den township, Chester county, Pa., Many Txompson, 
wife of William Thompson, in the 77th year of her, 
age, long a valuable member and elder of New. Garden 
Monthly Meeting. 

, at Amesbury, (Mass.) on the 2d of Seventh 
month, Rurn, wife of! hilip Jones, aged 71 years. She 
was an active and concerned member of Seabrook 
Monthly Meeting, and for many years an elder. Being 
blessed with the requisite means, she was kindly soli- 
citous for the relief of the poor and suffering in her 
vicinity, and was a hospitable entertainer of Friends. 
She manifested an affectionate concern for the young 
and rising generation, to whom she was indeed as “a 
mother in Israel,” endeavouring to awaken them by 
precept and example to a sense of the beautiful order 
and wisdom of our discipline. Her sickness was a 
long and distressing one; but she was favoured with 
great peace of mind, and was mercifully enabled to 
resign all into the hands of her Heavenly Father, and 
to preserve herself under all her bodily affliction, in a 
still, patient, and prayerful frame. She was comforted 
with a sense of the Divine mercy, and with a belief 
that, in’ taking leave of this life and the things thereof, 
she was about to enter into the rest of the Lord, and 
the enjoyment of that inheritance which fadeth not 
away. 
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Letters of Early Friends ; illustrative of the| and others; and their love I know is to thee. | nights on the sea, On the Fourth day of the 
History of the Society, from nearly its ori-|1 should be very glad, if thy freedom could| week, we came to Dublin ; and on the Fifth, 
gin, to about the period of George Fox’s | allow of it, to see thee in this country in the| we had a meeting at one Capt. Rich 85 and on 
decease. * spring: I know it would be of great service,| the First day, at one Captain Alan’s house ; 
for there are several things that would need it:| many people came, and all calm. ‘They (the 
sever.l things go cross, and are so now in| Captains) are loving, but there is not much in 
divers places; and I know no man’s presence | them. . 
could so easily remedy it as thine. I heard} E. B. [Edw. Burrough) went up to the 
from Holland lately, where Friends are well;| deputive house, where was a meeting of Bap- 
but the brothers of the deceased Simon Tonson | tists ; he hath been there three times, and spoke 
of Rotterdam, are about to pursue his widow| with Fleetwood himself, who was moderate, 
for his estate, as not being legally married to| much like O, C. [Cromwell } : but the officers 
her; but it is hoped they will not carry it, and| have bowed down to the idol baptism, for ae 
their judgment is, that it will be of great con-| motion; for it grew in great fashion a while 
sequence to Friends hereafter, as to their mar-| here, but now it withers. We have been 
riages.* My dear and entire love is to Margaret} here about three weeks, and we have pretty 
pe all the family; and in the love of the} meetings on the First days: but they are a 
unchangeable Truth, I continue careless, dissolute, proud people. 
Thy real friend, E. B. went up to the Pheenix, and I stayed 
; at the meeting; it was pretty large and calm, 
and there are [ good } desires in many. But now, 
my beloved yoke fellow and I must part, who 
haye borne the yoke so long together : the 
cross is great, in so strange and barbarous a 
nation; yet it is not so great, as-if any other 
had parted us : in the will of God we are. 
1 am moved to go a hundred miles west in the } 
nation towards Cork; there is a service, and a 
people to be gathered, that way; and at King- 
sale, and Bandon biidge, at the end of the land. 
E. B. must stay here: for this city we cannot 































































(Continued from page 376.) 


Ropert Barciay To Saran FELL, aFTER- 
warps MEADE. 


Urie, 27th of 8th mo. [10th mo.} 1678. 


Dear S. F.—Some days ago I received both 
thy letters, by Will. Taylor. I return thee 
this answer, chiefly to trv an expedient, whether 
letters put in at post-office at Edinburgh, 
will come safe to your hands ; for which end I 
order this that way; and if it hit. let me have 
by the first post an answer, directing it for me 
to be left with David Falconer, merchant, in 
Edinbro’. I will not enlarge by this, because 
uncertain of its safe conveyance. 

I have been a prisoner since I left thy sister, 
but was kept only two nights. P. L. [ Patrick 
Livingstone, | has been out and in again. G. 
K. (Geo. Keith} and Thos. Mercer were taken 
this day week. . 

From Holland I had last night a letter that 
gave me much satisfaction, in which was one en- 
closed from Herwarden from Anna Van Horne 
to Lil. Skeine, very loving; and a short post- 
script from Elizabeth [the Princess (?)] in 
these words :—*‘ Dear friend, I love your up- 
right intention to travail in spirit for yourfriends, 
though unknown to you; and doubt not but it 
will prove efficacious to them, in the Lord’s due 
time ; which is the wish of your loving friend, 
Elizabeth.” refer other matters to a 
further occasion. 

My entire love to thy father and mother, to 
Isabel my dear fellow-traveller, to Su. [Susan 
Fell, | and Rachael, as also thy brother and sis-” 
ter Lower, with Leo. [Leonard Fell] and 
others my acquaintance. Thou wilt excuse 
this briefness at this time to thy very affection- 
ate friend 





| es ei mapa = 





Barciay. 


[The following Letters of very early dates 
relate to the first progress of Truth in Ire- 
land.) _ 


Francis Howert To Marearet Fett. 


Dublin, 30th of 7th mo., [9th mo.] 1655. 
Dear M. F.—After we parted from thee at 


Swarthmore, we ed down to Warrington 
that First day; and there was an exceeding 
great meeting. From Olmeschurch [ Orms- 
kirk | and near Leaverpole, [ Liverpool, | divers| leave yet; but I am given up to lay down all 
came: ] but we were pressed to go on and make} for Him, who hath made me a conqueror ; 
no stay; and so came to Chester, and visited glory unto Him for evermore ! 
the prisoners, and stayed in town all night. On Salute me in the Lord to all thy children, : 
the next day we came to the sea, but the wind} and all the church there-aways; and as thou 
was contrary..——{ When they sailed] the wind | art free, write a word to my wife. So the ever- 
blew softly, and so we were two days and two| lasting arm of God preserve us in his power: 
and that, if it be his will, we may see one ; 
another's faces; that we may praise the Lord . 
together. : 
Thy dear brother in the unchangeable life of 
God, Z 
Francis Hower. 


[From the original, which is endorsed by G. F. 1655: 
it is addressed to Swarthmore.]} 
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* From some correspondence which took place in 
1683, between Friends in Holland and Stephen Crisp, 
also with the Morning Meeting in London, it appears 
that the widow’s case was then undecided; and that 
some proceedings were on foot with the government of 
Holland, for legalizing the marriages of Friends, on 
their agreeing to give notice to the civil magistrate 
before the marriage, as well as afterwards of its solem- 
nization. Some of the Friends in Holland scrupled as 
to the previous notice; and the advice of the Morning 
Meeting was requested. The answer was to this 
effect ;—that “it was not inconsistent with Truth’s 
testimony,” to certify the magistrate both before and 
after the marriage, “ all things having first passed with 
clearness through the meetings of Friends;” that “ if 
the like were proffered here, and to exempt and clear 
Friends’ marriages from the penal laws, Friends be- 
lieve it would be accepted by Friends generally.” “ We 
have been willing from the beginning, (writes G. 
Whitehead on this ‘occasion,) that our marriages 
should be made known to the magistrates, and pub- 
lished at market crosses, &c., as G. F. says.”—The 
Morning Meeting further remarks,—For though we 
cannot allow the right of marrying to the civil magis- 
trate, “ yet his right to take cognizance of offenders, 
covenant breakers, &c. (which are but a scandal to 
Truth and us,) as well as to punish adulterers, &c.,— 
magistrates being set to be a terror to evil workers, 
and for the panishment of evil doers, and for the praise 
of them that do well, and to defend them in their rights 
and properties,—has al ways been our testimony. There- 
fore, Friends being free to impart the simple know- 
ledge of their intentions, will rather bespeak their 
innocency and clearness from all violations of con. 
tracts, clandestine proceedings, &c., than the refusal of 
such notice; and surely we would have our innocency 
appear both before marriage and after.” These re- 
marks are interesting, as being applicable to the 
course adopted by Friends in this country, on the late 
change in the marriage laws, before this corres- 

pondence turned up. 


Barciay. 
Rosert Barciay To Georce Fox. 


Edr. [Edinbargh] the last of the 10th mo. 
[12th mo.]} 1679. 


Dear G. F.—To whom is my dear and un- 
feigned love in the unchangeable Truth, of 
whom to hear is always refreshful unto me. I 
know it will be acceptable to thee to under- 
stand, that at last the tedious persecution at 
Aberdeen seems to have come to an.end; for 
Friends have had their meetings peaceable near 
these two months, and dear P. L. [Patrick Li- 
vingstone (?) ] after having had several peaceable 
meetings, is now come away a noble conqueror 
from that place, and is gone to visit Friends in 
the west country, and then intends homeward 
by way of Newcastle. I doubt not, but that 
God will abundantly reward his courage and 
patience ; for his stay has been of great service 
to Truth and Friends in these parts. I came 
here at the earnest desire of W. P. [Wm. 
Penn (?)] and other Friends, to speak to the 
D. of York concerning the New Jersey busi- 
ness; but fear there will be little effectual got 
done in it. I doubt it has been spoiled in. the 
managing at first. 

Friends here are generally well, as G. K. 
[George Keith] and his wife, H. P., R. R. 


Epwarp Burrover To Marcaret Fett. 
{Dublin (?)} 1655. 


My dearly beloved Sister, in whom my soul 
is refreshed by the remembrance of thee. 
I dearly salute thee in the fountain of life, at 
which I do drink with thee, and am daily nou- 
rished and refreshed. But with heaviness of 
spirit I write unto thee, yea, and with my eyes 
full of tears; for I am separated ontwardly 
from my dear beloved brother F. H., who was 
my right-hand man in the war, before whom 
many Philistines have fallen. And truly when 
I consider what the Lord hath done by us, my 
heart is rent and broken: many glorious days 
we enjoyed, and many pleasant hours we had 
together, in dividing the spoil of our enemy ; 
for our hand was always strong in battle, and 
our ensign was lified up above our enemies, 
and even thousands have fallen on our right 
hand and on our left. But according to the 
will of God we are now separated, he into the 
west of this nation, 100 or six score miles 
from Dublin; where I must stay a season, for 
aught I do see,—and truly under great suffer- 
ing, for few here are that hunger after God, 
and blindness and deafness hath possessed all. 
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Little Eliz: Fle: [ Fletcher ] is at present here, 
but I know not how long she stays; her dear 
love is to thee and to all the flock of God. 
: Truly I suffer for her, she being as it were 
alone, having no other woman with her in this 
' [ruinous or ravenous (?)] nation, where it is 
very bad travelling,—every way a foot, and 
also dangerous; but we are much above all 
that. If it were the will of the Lord that any 
women were moved to come over to her, it 
might be serviceable. ‘ 
I was glad that F. H. had so good an oppor- 


7 genity of passing on his journey; he went with 
a 


cornet and some others, who were very loving 
sto us, and came to meetings while they stayed 
in the city. ; 

To all the family, and to the dear flock of 
God thereaway, salute us. We have not had 
any letter from you in the north, nor from Lon- 
don, since we came; we have written to Lon- 


en 


D4 don, but have had no return; here is a post 


weekly, if the wind lie not wholly contrary. 
Let thy prayers be to the everlasting Father 


a for us, fhat his dread may go along with us, 


overall. Our parting was a heavy burden upon 
us.both, especially in this strange nation ; but 
we saw it to be of God, and we bore the cross 
of it. As thou canst at opportunity, write to 
us, it will make me glad: one face of a Friend 
would rejoice my soul. Gladly would I hear 
of G. F. and J. N., and of the rest in the south, 
where I know the work of the Lord is glo- 
rious; and though some do rejoice, yet truly 
at present we are men of sorrows, but resting 
in the will of our heavenly Father. 
I am thy dear bro: 
E. B. 


Here is a Friend come from England, since 


' I wrote this, from: Oxford, [Thomas Loe (?)} 


who saith he was moved to come, and I believe 
it; I am refreshed by him. 


{From the original: the letter is without a date; but the 
year 1655 is endorsed upon it by G. Fox.] 


Epwarp Burroven To Margaret FELL. 
(Waterford,) 5th of 11th month, 1655, [1st mo. 1656.] 


Sister beloved, whom I forget not, but do 
remember with kindness, and of whom I am 
not forgotten ; with my heart and soul, I 
do salute thee, being bound up with thee in the 
covenant.of life everlasting. We are joint 
heirs of the incorruptible inheritance in the 
Son, who in us liveth and worketh of his own 
will; in whom we sre what we are, and by 
whom We do what is done; to Him we give 
his own, glorifying him with his own; world 
without end: ‘Though far distant from one 
another, yet my love is hereby increased unto 
all the children of light; with tears rejoicing 
in the unity of the Spirit with you all,—who 








hi am to you a brother and companion in the 


kingdom and patience of Jesus Christ, and in 
labours and travels and sufferings more abun- 
dant: but as in suffering with Christ I do abound, 


: f so my joy by him and consolation in him are 


increased also. 

Only two letters have I received from thee 
; since [ came out of England: I am now at 
Waterford city, where is a pretty. people, 
gathering into the fold, ‘I'wo weeks was I in 
Dublin city, in the ministry of Christ, labouring 





i in season and out of season ; and my suffering 
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was not little in that place, and I had none to 
bear the yoke with me in my travails ; and yet 
I was not alone, but the Father was with me 
in power and wisdom and boldness. It is a 
bad place,’ [Dublin,] a very refuge for the 
wicked: being moved I passed through it to 
this place, for our service lies only in great 
towns and cities; for generally the country is 
without inhabitant, except bands of murderers 
and thieves and robbers, which wait for their 
prey, and devour many; from which yet we 
are preserved, 

I had great opposition in this city; five times 
opposed by the rulers, who are Baptists, and 
once was I tried for a vagabond, and once ex- 
amined by them for a Jesuit: but to this day, 
out of snares and plots am I preserved, and 
walk as a bird among fowler’s snares, and as 
an innocent dove which hath no mate, nay,— 
none unto whom I can open my cause, but the 
Lord my God only. 

About sixteen days was I at Kilkenny city, 
twenty miles from this; where I gave a warn- 
ing to the inhabitants, and was twice among 
the Baptists ; and-one time by command from 
the governor of the city, was I haled out of 
their assembly rudely,4n the manner of their 
generation ; but a few im that city received our 
report. ‘ 

I have not long heard from my chiefest com- 
panion F. H. [Francis Howgill,} whose love 
in the same measure salutes thee with mine.. It 
is now four months since we parted at Dublin, 
and what I have said in respect of suffering and 
trials, he can seal the same with me; who have 
been companions in tribulation and in patience, 
and are now in joy and rejoicing; hoping to 
receive the end of our labour, and to see the 
travail of our souls, that we may bring in the 
{sheep (?)] with us into the fold, and ma 
return to our camp with victory from our Lord. 
And we have not spared to wound on the right 
hand and on the left; and victory, victory, hath 
been our word of watch. And though this 
nation be as the heath in the desert, yet there 
is a.seed and a remnant, fer whose. sake we are 
sent. Seldom have I heard from him [F. H. 
since ; but he is about Cork and Kingsale an 
Bandon, sixty or eighty miles from this place ; 
and he hath written for me to come that way, 
if I had freedom, for there was service. But 
yet I have not had freedom to leave these parts, 
for here is a harvest and but few labourers ; and 
a war is begun in this nation, and but very 
few on our part to manage it. 

Our dear sisters E. F. [Elizabeth Fleteher, ] 
and E. Smith are also in the west, valiant for 
the Truth; and some from London arrived at 
Dublin, who are gone into the north of this 
nation. Of all our work and labour, which 
is doubled upon us since we parted, have we a 
reward into our bosoms; and herein will our 
joy be more enlarged, to hear hew the war 
prospers in that nation [England]: write and 
let us know, that we may partake with yot in 
your rejoicing ; and assuredly you may praise 
the living God on our behalf. Here is -great 
want of books in this nation, which might be 
very serviceable in spreading forth the ‘Truth. 
Now I leave it to thee, my dear sister, what 
way thou sees [best, | that some books might 
be sent to this land: thus much was upon me 








to mind thee in general, with my dear love. 


















they have known. 
selves be the first in this necessary thing. 


usefulness of their calling is Ss when 
the creature speaks, and not the 





I desire to be saluted to all the children of 
light, &e. 


Epw: Burroven. 


For “ The Friend.” 
ON GOSPEL MINISTRY. 


“So then neither is he that planteth any thing— 


neither he that watereth, but God who giveth the in- 
crease.” —1 Cor. iii. 7. 


The Apostle Paul has in this passage very 


significantly indicated from whence comes 
every good effect of the,Gospel Ministry. Re- 
ferring to God, alike the 

the beneficial result, a 
which that result is experienced, he reads us 
an important lesson as to whom we should go, 
and on’whom we should rely, in order that our 
preaching may be to the glory of, God and the 
on of the church, When this indispensable 


er that produces 
the blessing under 


uty of applying to the Lord, and depending 


simply and alone on him is disregarded, when 
it is either set at naught, as a light and unne- 
cessary practice, or overlooked through crea- 
turely activity—Sampson is shorn of his true 
strength, and the honour of God is sacrificed 
to the honour of men. 
Society of Friends to become uncertain, or 


It will never do for the 


weak, or unmindful in this respect. If we 


have most surely believed that the Great Head 
of the church does call and anoint, and upon 
every occasion where it may seem good in his 
sight, renew the qualification of instruments for 
the service of the ministry—if the glorious 
proofs of this truth contained in the early his- 
tory of our Society, as well as many precious 
evidences of it in modern days, do warrant our 
holding it in firm faith, and seal it as no fable 
—then ‘* wo worth the day”’ when Israel shall 
forget or forego it. 


Shall we seek to go down 
into Egypt, and to stay on chariots or horse- 
men? Shall we go to war in Saul’s armour? 


or smite with the ssvord of Gideon, without the 
sword too of the Lord? The members of the 
Society of Friends had need to rally to their 
first principles in this particular, and maintain 
them in all their just fullness. 
this too in simplicity, and with the meek deci- 


Let them do 


sion becoming those who bear witness to what 
Let our ministers them- 
With them it begins. The true dignity and 
reator. Re- 
member, ‘it is not ye that speak, (if ye speak 
with authority,) “but the;Spirit of the Father 
that speaketh in you.” I have been convinced, 
that no greater mistake could be fallen into by 
public Friends, than to suppose their discourses 
improved, even as mere discourses, by a mix- 
ture or substitution of their own human parts 
and inventions, with, or in the place of, the 
simple word and divine ability given of the 
Lord. He that bestowed the understanding, 
and made the tongue, shall he not know how to 
direct the one, and enlighten the other? He 
that planted the ear, and governs the mind and 
soul, shall he not know what will profit these, 
and be suitable for that? Let the chosen of 
Christ then for the work of the ministry have 
‘no confidence in the flesh.” Though never 
so weak as mere men and women, let them 
put their confidence in the Lord. « Out of the 
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give an account of thy stewardship,” if you | The owner of such a vessel is not only to be 
have, through too much fear of ‘“‘ men of like | liable to the extreme penalty above stated, but 
passions with yourselves,”’ and therefore liable | is also to be declaged incapable of commanding 
to err, or from a sort of * doubtful” delicacy, | a vessel in future. ¥ Other minor punishments, 
withheld the meek speech of caution or re-| varying from three to five years’ imprisonment, 
proof, which has been due from you to your|are to be inflicted on the captains, crews, and 
brother or sister in the ministry. Have you| owners of vessels, for attempts to carry on the 
not authority from the church, and from the | traffic: and offences committed against slaves 
‘‘ one Master,” to exercise this privilege? Are|on board such ships are to be punished accord- 
you not expressly appointed for that labour,|ing to the established penal code of Greece. 
when need be, and do you not owe it to the}All Greek Consuls and Vice-Consuls are 
interests of Society—to your own clearing of| authorised to prosecute slavers under this law ; 
yourselves in the sight of God, and to the well| and foreign authorities are allowed to set at 
being and preservation of the preacher, to be | liberty all slaves found in Greek vessels. 
faithful in this commission? What true gospel ao 
minister would take offence at prudent and| Elephant in a Quicksand.—On the banks of 
savoury help from you in this way? I say | the river there are many quicksands; and during 
help—for such it really is—and ought to be) this expedition a somewhat distressing scene 
so regarded by all those who run as the Lord’s| happened. An elephant incautiously came 
messengers. within the vortex of one: first one foot sank, 
And to all my dear Friends, of every class, | then another; and in endeavouring to extricate 
whatever may be their situation in the church. | himself, matters became worse ; no portion of 
If you have been united to Christ by his Spi-| either of his legs was at last visible, and the 
rit, keep to your profession. Your testimony | bystanders had given up the poor animal as 
is to the life—that there is no religion without) lost: being, fortunately, unusually powerful, 
it: according to the Scripture—‘* in Christ) he three several times, with what appeared to 
was life, and the life was the light of men.’’jall supernatural strength, drew a foot from the 
Abide therefore in this your principle. Let|closely clinging earth, placing it where, by 
neither heights nor depths, principalities nor |} sounding with his trunk, he found most solidi- 
powers, ever draw you out of it. And as you|ty: not until the third time did the ground bear 
dwell in the life, so judge by the life. ‘That| his pressure, when he gradually released him- 
is the true and pure standard, and there.is no|self. During the whole period of his troubles 
safety or certainty in any other. I speak now | his cries were exceedingly dolorous, and might 
of things pertaining to the church. Does Christ} have been heard a couple of miles ; his grunt, 
subsist in you as your commander, and your| when they were at an end, was equally indica- 
teacher, and will he not give you to discern his| tive of satisfaction. The internal application of 
Spirit in the minister, and whether his service | a bottle of strong spirits dissipated his trembling 
be of God, or whether it be of himself? Pre-| and restored his equanimity. Many unfortu- 
serve this precious gift then, by a recourse to| nate elephants are lost in these treacherous 
it at all times, and under every circumstance.|sands, when large quantities of grass, or 
You need not be afraid that it will deceive you ;| branches of trees are not at hand to form an 
only be in the simple, child-like frame, when | available support for them. After a certain 
you are seeking to use it as the principle of|time the poor beast becomes powerless ; and 
judgment. Verily, then, no enchantment shall|the owner can then only look with sorrow at 
prevail against Jacob, nor divination against| the gradual disappearance of his noble animal, 
Israel ; but as is the testimony delivered by the | and lament the pecuniary loss he thereby suf- 
preacher, so will be the answer of God in you. | fers, for all human aid is futile. They have 
If that testimony be of ‘ the life,’ and in the | been known to be twelve hours before entirely 
life, it will be of good savour to the life, and jf] sinking. : 
otherwise, it will be the contrary. Own, and 
cherish, and love, the former, and never be 
deceived by, or encourage the latter. Then 
shall the glory of our Zion in this matter, be 
like the glory of the firstling of the flock—the 
true bread shall be given us—our waters shall 
be sure. 
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mouths of babes and sucklings thou hast per- 
fected praise.”” Who so strong—who so wise 
—who so ready to help as the Almighty? and 
he will never fail any-one, who being in a 
human. point of view “unlearned and igno- 
rant,” (so the apostles even were esteemed) 
and have nevertheless felt his command laid 
upon them to become a spectacle in this way 
—I say he will never fail any of these, as they 
seek him—as they dwell close to him—as they 
wait for his, opening, and resign themselves 
wholly and trustingly to‘him. He will be 
found to be to all such—a well of knowledge, 
and a power, from which they shall draw wis- 
dom, and by which they shall be prepared to 
declare counsel. 

In reference to those whose intellectual gifts 
are greater, 1 would have them bear in mind, 
that *‘ the foolishness of God is wiser than 
men, and the weakness of God stronger than 
men :”’ that he has made and does make “ fool- 
ish, the wisdom of this world.”” In what more 
conspicuous sense has he done, or will he do 
this, than where that wisdom assumes to per- 
form his work, and glorify his truth, without 
his unction and authority? Does he not know 
far better than the poor preacher, what the 
occasion calls for? Is he so far off as not to be 
able to supply the needful for it, and will he 
decline to do this, if his ministers of the word 
depend upon him? certainly no. All then that 
is attempted in man’s own will, and effected in 
man’s own ability, is not only a usurpation of 
His prerogative, and a tacit denial of His pre- 
sence ; but a supererogatory service. If it were 
expedient, or called for, it would be authorised, 
and imparted by the Great Head himself: and 
if it be not thus, what shall it profit? ** So run 
I,”’ says the apostle, “not as uncertainly—so 
fight I, not as one that beateth the air.” I am 
the more earnest in this matter with my honour- 
ed brethern and sisters in the ministry, because 
I know the infirmities of the creature, com- 
bining with the temptations of Satan, to wound 
us and stain our calling, and injure the truth ; 
and because I fear I have seen these treacherous 
enemies attain the mastery over the poor in- 
strument, almost unwittingly tohimself. Some- 
times the oracle of God is clean gone, and there 
is, no beauty or excellence in it—and then again 
there has been a mixture, the image partly iron 
and partly clay—the work partly strong and 
partly broken. Oh, what a dimming is here! 
and there is no other way for us to escape, either 
the formér or the latter, than by humility—by 
watchfulness—by chérishing a strong and de- 
cided conviction, that without Christ we can 
do nothing ; that his Spirit is all and sufficient, 
and that it is ready to be breathed upon us at 
the proper fadment. Our business is to seek, 
in our meetings, to draw near to God, and to 
wait upon him fervently in the emptiness of 
self—saying unto him, ‘* behold, oh Lord, here 
am I, do with me as seems best in thy sight. 
Let the word spoken'be thy word, and fet it be 
declared through thy power.”” ‘Then shall 
Paul plant, and Apollos water, and God shall 
give the increase. 

I would close these remarks here, but that I 
have a word to say to my dear Friends in the 
‘*‘eldership.”” You occupy a deeply important 
office. hat will your answer be in the great 
day of account, when it shall be said, ‘‘ Steward 












































Death of a Tiger.—An instance of bravery 
and presence of mind occurred not far from 
Bhaugundee, some months ago, which is well 
worth notice.- A party of wood-cutters, under 
the protection of five armed Burgundauzes, 
were proceeding to their work, about six coss 
from the station, when being in a very thick 
part of the jungle, they perceived a large tiger 
at a short distance, approaching them slowly in 
a crouching attitude. On the alarm being 
given, the whole gang immediately fled, ex- 
cepting two brothers (slender up countrymen.) 
who were in advance of the others, and either 
saw the inutility of following their example, 
or judged it safer to oppose the savage ; one of 
them accordingly leveling his piece, fired at 
the moment when the tiger, raising his head, 
was in the act of springing. The ball took ef- 
fect in the breast of the animal, and caused him 
to drop on his knees for a second, but instant- 
ly recovering, he rushed forward and threw 
himself upon the Burgundauz. At this criti- 
cal period the tiger must have been in a dying 


ANTIPAS. 


From late Foreign Journals received at the office of the 
National Gazette. 
The King of Greece has just promulgated a 
law forbidding all traffic whatever in slaves 
among his subjects, to tle following purport— 
Whoever is convicted of carrying on such a 
trade is to be subject to from. 10 to 15 years’ 
hard labour, or to inferior punishments, if 
guilty only of an attempt to infringe the law. 
Any Greek vessel on which slaves shall have 
been illegally carried, is to be condemned, and 
the captain and crew sentenced to the punish- 
ments mentioned above, according as they 
may be proved principals or~ accomplices. 
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state, for the man declared he retained his 
standing position, and instinctively grasping 
the fore legs of the tiger, he was able, by ex- 
erting all his strength, to bend the head and 
shoulders towards the ground, and his brother, 
who was at-hand, gave the coup de grace with 
The brave fellow was 
brought afterwards in a dooly to the station, 
where the wounds he had received were found 
to be on the left side, chiefly about the face, 
neck and breast, None of these were very 
serious, and he recovered entirely in a fort- 


his fixed bayonet. 


night. 


Miniature Steam Engine.—In the window 


of a watchmaker, Commercial road East, is ex- 


hibited a miniature working model of a steam 
engine. 


power. The engine, however, has been ad- 
mired by some of the best working engineers 


of the day, and weighs something less than 


half an ounce. The engine, boiler, and appur- 
tenances weigh but an ounce and a quarter. 
The boiler is heated, and the steam generated 
from water, by means of a spirit-lamp: the 


engine will work with a single charge of water 


for nearly half an hour, with a velocity equal 
to 500 revolutions in a minute. The whole 
machinery may be deposited in a good sized 
pill-box ! 


The collection of living animals in the Gar- 
den of Plants has lately had added to it a speci- 


men never before seen alive in any zoological 


collection of Europe. It is a monitor lizard, 
from the Brazils, three feet in length, two 
thirds of which are formed by the tail. The 


skin has the appearance of black chagrin, spot- 
ted with bright yellow. Although ser vag 


great strength, it is harmless and gentle, an 


frequently darts from its mouth a long forked 


tongue. 


A correspondent of the Débats writes from 


Berlin, on the Ist July, that the Institute of 


Missions has received letters dated Pekin, No- 
vember 20, from Gutzlaff, the German mission- 
ary, who has been travelling in China during 
the last eleven years. At the time of his wri- 
ting, he was assisted by seventeen Chinese 
men of letters, and six other natives, who, 
having been instructed by Gutzlaff, had em- 
inet Christianity, and made their noviciate 
as missionaries. ‘I‘wo, who are Japanese, are 
teaching the Christian religion to their fellow- 
countrymen and the Chinese Macao. The 
two nieces of Gutzlaff, who reside at Macao, 
have converted upwards of 140 women of the 
highest classes. ‘The missionary has sent to 
the institute thirty-eight volumes in the Chi- 
nese language, printed at Pekin, Canton, and 
other towns of the empire, containing works on 
the divinity and doctrines of Christ. He has 
likewise sent to the Royal Library, at Berlin, 
manuscript copies of nine very rare Chinese 


books, which give descriptions of a great 


number of buildings formerly existing in Chi- 
na, but of which, at this time, few, if any, 
remains are left. 










This unique piece of mechanism is a 
production of a young man totally unacquaint- 
ed with the improved principles of steam 





From the National Gazette. 
PENNSYLVANIA AND NEW YORK. 


From the year 1790 until 1830 every census 


exhibited the congressional representation of 


New York, increasing in the proportion which 
it bore to that of Pennsylvania, owing to the 
more-rapid increase of population, as shown in 
the following tables : 


New York. Increase, Pennsyl’a, Increase. 
10 years. 10 years. 
1790 340,000 .-- 434,000 os 
1800 586,000 72 pr.ct. 602,000 38 pr. ct. 
1810 959,000 63 “ 810,000 34 


1820 = 1,372,000 43 “ 1,049,000 29. * 
1830 1,918,000 40 « 1,348,000 28 “ 
From this we see, that while in 1790, Penn- 
sylvania exceeded New York nearly 100,000 
—in 1830, the latter exceeded the former nearly 
600,000, and from its great population and rapid 
progress assumed the title of the Empire State. 
The recent census furnishes us with the 
gratifying fact that the tables have turned, and 
that the rate of increase of Pennsylvania in the 
last ten years exceeds that of New York, as is 
here shown :-— 
New York. Increase. Pennsyl’a. Increase. 


1840 2,428,000 264 p.c. 1,724,000 28 p.ct. 


The growth of Pennsylvania from 1820 to 
1830 was 323,000, whereas from 1830 to 1840 
it has been 376,000, showing an increase of 
53,000, whereas that of New York has fallen 
from 546,000 to 510,000. 

Throughout the world the land first occupied 
is that which yields food most readily in return 
to labour, while that which yields coal and 
iron is always avoided, because of its compara- 
tive sterility. The South of England was in 
former times the seat of empire, but with the 
growth of population and of capital, it has gra- 
dually passed to the north, and the Reform Bill 
deprived numerous towns and boroughs in the 
south of their representation, because of their 
decayed condition, for the purpose of transfer- 
ring it to these of the north, which had sprung 
up in and near the great coal region. So long 
as it was not necessary to pass the mountains, 
Pennsylvania grew more rapidly than New 
York, but when the eastern counties became 
tolerably settled, the superior advantages of 
New York for cultivation attracted emigration 
thither, and her numbers increased with great 
rapidity. With the growth of the population 
and capital of Pennsylvania, numerous canals 
and railroads have enabled her citizens to bring 
into activity her great mineral resources, and a 
counter-action has commenced. The ratio of 
her increase is now greater than that of .any 
Atlantic state except Georgia, and we think we 
hazard little in asserting that the next, probably 
all future censuses will show a higher ratio of 
increase than will be shown by any Atlantic 
state whatever. No state in the Union pos- 
sesses the same amount of mineral wealth— 
none can yield larger returns to labour and 
capital. We have wasted a large amount of 
both in the construction of roads and canals, 
some of which are useless, and all of which 
have cost far more than they should have done ; 
but-great as is the amount of debt that has thus 
been fastened upon us by profligate politicians, 
we are strongly disposed to believe that if 
proper economy be used in future, the public 
faith may be maintained, while the taxation 






will bear to the amount of production almost as 
small a proportion as in any state of the Union. 
Common sense and common honesty will carry 
us through triumphantly, and a few years hence 
we shall all look back with a feeling of surprise 
that any doubt could have been entertained of 
either the ability or the disposition of this state 
to pay both principal and interest of a debt 
amounting to about one-eighth of the yearly 
revenue of the French government—a revenue 
contributed by a people, nearly thgee fourths of 
whom are compelled to live upon six cents a 
day. We shall all then be disposed to believe 
that, although the —— situation of 
New York has, up to this time, enabled her to 
take the lead in the Union, Pennsylvania must 
ultimately contain the largest population and be 
the wealthiest state—and we hope our succes- 
sors at some future time may be able to add— 
the most enlightened state in the Union. 


———— 


CHARITY. 


“ Though I bestow all = goods to feed the poor, 
and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing.”—1 Cor. 


xiii, 4. 


Sires * the sisterhood 

races heavenly, fair, and g 

canis of God, coledtial oe 

Sent down to bless our wretched earth,— 
Dear charity I love thy name, 

And fain would burn with thy seraphic flame. 
Thou dost the bosom sweetly warm,, 

And art of life the hidden charm ; 

Thou art the source of sacred joy, 

Of pleasure pure without alloy ; 

Thou art the bliss of saints above,— 

They dwell in God, and God himself is love. 


Where’er thy foutsteps touch the ground, 
Thou scatterest peace and blessing round ; 
The sick and wretched hail thy feet, 

And old and young thy presence greet; 
Wide open stands each cottage-door 

To welcome thee, the guardian of the poor. 


Thou dwell’st not with the haughty crowd, 
Who boast their alms-and offerings proud ; 
The ostentatious sacrifice 

Shall find no favour in thine eyes ; 

The humble man is thy delight, 

Giving for love of God his lust poor mite. 

I see thy cheek bedewed with tears, 

Not for thine own, but others’ fears ; 

At sorrow’s call I see thee fly 

On. wings of tend’rest sympathy ; 

Like Him, indeed, from whom thou art, 
Thou com’st to bind and heal the broken heart. 


I see thee by the bed of death 
Cheering with hope the parting breath ; 
I see thee in the squalid shed 4 

Feeding pale penury with,bread, 

And enue the modes breast ; 
Blessed thyself in making others blest. 


I see thee on the ocean stand, 
Bidding farewell to native land, 

About to brave the tempest’s roar} , 
For some far-distant, barb’rous shore ; 
Bearing to many a heathen race 

The blessed news afar of gospel-grace. 
Oh ! may thy banner be unfarl’d, 
And float in ie o’er all the world, 
Our sinful world, which Without thee, 
Were one wide waste of misery ! 

*Tis thou alone can’st heal our woes, 
And make the desert blossom as the rose. 
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